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ABSTRACT 

A system of teaching based on the principles of the 
Token economy was developed. This system allowed students to choose 
not only the pace at which they would advance through a curriculae 
but also allowed them the choice of output mode (paper versus tests) 
and areas of concentration. By rewarding student participation in 
helping to find educational resources and in supervised grading, it 
was possible to run individualized courses without resort to 
paraprofessors. Responses to standardized professor evaluation forms 
were noticeably superior to either concurrent control classes or 
previous control courses. In the two courses for which results are 
reported either significant increases in student productivity or 
shifts in student responses to evaluation forms from too hard to too 
easy for the same work output were found. It was suggested that the 
reported learning-theory based class format of the point system might 
allow both effective teaching and a flexible, creative educational 
environment. (Author) 
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APPLICATIONS OF CONTINGENCY MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES TO 
THE COLLEGE CLASSROOM: THE CON GAME PROJECT 
Leiand C, Swens on Loyola -Marymount University 

A system of teaching based on the principles of the Token economy 
was developed. This system allowed students to chose not only the 
pace at which they would advance through a curriculae but also allowed 
them the choice of output mode (paper vs tests) and areas of concent rat ion. 
By rewarding student participation in helping to find educational resources 
and in supervised grading, it was possible to run individualized courses 
without resort to paraprofessors • Responses to standardized professor 
evaluation forms we re notieeably superior to either concurrent control 
classes or previous control courses. In the two courses for which results 
are reported either significant increases in student produ ctivity or shifts 
in student re§ ponse s to e valuation forms from too hard to too eas y for 
the same work outiplut were found. It was suggested, that the reported 
learning-theory based class format of the point system might allow of 
both effective teaching and a flexible, creative educational environment. 
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. ?ror>ented a1; V/estei^n Psycliological Assoc Spring 1975 

.^PJJCArlOJ; 0? CONTINGZilCi liAiaGrlMEira PRTNCIPLES TO C:H2 CCLLEGH 

GLASSPGOH: 2HS CON GATiE PROJECT 
Leland C. Si^renson Occidental Collon',^ 

V/itli the rapid increase in the variety and frequency of 

applicationG of Behavioral Nodification principles into a wide 

ran£;e of envir orients it seems appropriate that learning 

Prjyoholosiota should put into practice what they teach* 

A:; the present time only a linited literature ir> avriilable 

relating to uses of learning theory in the coIIogo clar.srooaTi. 

Notable exceptions include Keller's individualised courses 

o 

and the v/ork of Richard Mallot at Western Michigan • Connon 
to most previous individualised coursos is the practice of 
teaching to a specified set of behavioral objectives. The 
prer.ent author feels that such narrov;ly prescribed goals may 
<^in fact stifle intellectual curiosity of a broader soiMt. 
Another limitation of most existing systems for college 
teaching based upon behavioral modification principles is the 
neccessity for snail tutorial groups employing various pai?a- 
f acuity. In the author's college and in many colleges such 
help is not available. V/liile it is true many authors have 
repox^ted both increased work output and increased student 
satisfaction using learning theory de:ffived teaching systems, 
it may be suggested tliat student satisfaction my be more the 
result of interaction with the faculty and para-faculty than 
any effect intrinsic to the uses of learning principles. 

ior these reasons the present author has been engagtjd during 
the past year in experimentr^^tion with systems of contingency 
mimaj^-ement compatible ^^^ith most college learning environments # 



The cyistemrj developed v;ore ciesigiied tc r;inir.ii:o punislir.oiit 
contingencies in t]ie clasr>roo:t:, to sr^ioouh out the nor;::al 3t;;went 
fixed interval .scallop response pat;tern 2-es;:ltinr; froir, -rixcd 
deadlines, to reward the ctuCent for .shov/ing initative ^nd 
croativiry in plc^nninf; her/his ovn: IsarninG objectives in a 
3yGten;atic r.anner, and to reduce the anxiety attendent i;pon 
arribi{ji2ity of grciding criterion v/ith clearly defined levolo 
of effort for the grade desired by the student. 

^fhe core of the initial progr-am used v;ith an Comparative 
Anir.ial Behavior cource v;a3 the specification of tV.cr.t? bohavi.ori.: 
idenl;ified by previous students or by the professor a,G r':a at ln[; 
to good learning experiences. Those behavio2V4 were aGsi5:nod " 
"point \voiGhts" and conr.equented t^irough the. uiediurn of a tokon- 
XiOint system payable in grades rmd special experiencos (partier. 
etc.). : I^oth required- and rouppleiriontal leax'ninc; expoi^ionces were 
systeniatically reinforced. Students wore ifnaped tov/ards 
functional behaviors by con^BquatinG successive approxi:iia!;ionr. 
tov;ards the desired final i^ei^ponse (ms giving tokens for 3 x V' 
cards adequately surainarizing readings as the first boh---vior 
necesrjary f op. being infonned during dd.scussions nnd being al-lo 
to produce high quality research pai^crs.). ^onus rev;ard.s wore 
ir:ade available to ei-icourage students to continue v/orking once 
they had obtained thoii* desired grades. 

The results of the first course tauglit using a point systen 
were--' compared with data f rom tr.e identical no n-poirit system 
courr.e as taught in the previous year. An increase of 
±rx work o-Jput per student (pep rs, f ioldtripsV U^^i^i^-^-^--' T(vmI o1;c.) 
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and a 25/^ increase in positive rex^ponses to a £;tandarc;i.::ed 
courco evaluation v/ere found. Comparisons v;ith another 
courr>e I taught during the sar.e quarter that the point 
syoter; was introduced v:ere equally favorable to the point 
:-::yBtojn course. An iriuch r.-osr.iblo ^hc poir.t i^yster. courr'C 
arA the concurrent Introductory Psychology course v;ere r.ade as 
equalized in terris of instructor tine invested^ audio-vii^.: -.1 
aids employed, and extra helps provided. It nust be noted 
that initial studonl; reaction to the Contingency Kanagoraent ? 
coursG v/as quite negative. Hence the final positive 
evaluations reflected considerable attitude cha2-Lge in nv.uiy 
student regarding an i2'i.tellectual experience within a 
behavioristic frajnev;ork. 

As a result of extensive analysis of the Animal Behavior 
Course, a second token-type system: was developed for application 
to a course in Learning Theory. As a result of tlie systcniatic 
systems analysis the normal classroom structure of a set ruuiibcr 
of required tests and/or papers v;as modified to rov;ard a very 
wide range of behaviors judged to be related to learning. 
Those included training animals^ optional tests and,.,papers , 
student presentations, behavioi" simulation exercises arid gcmos, 
locating films- related to learning, conditioning demonstrations, 
and. fieldwork in contingency management. Students also changed 
bad habits and v/orked to modify behaviors that interfered v;ith 
good discussion groups. Some students' elected to attend 
evening sessions to be trained as "Behaviox^al Technicians" 
and subsequently to modify contra-productive discussjion behavior 
in their fellow students as well as to guide other students in 
the use of basic Skinner box control electi^onics . The only 
limitations were the point requirements for a given grade 
and a reasonable distribution requirement to insure that at: • 
least some tests and papers v;ere completed in a satisfactory 
manner' c> 



In looVSr^z "i^'^— roirjlt^ of the second token syster^ it ;;oon 
bcct:jr;0 tipparent that vrork o'^t^put increases in cor,nari^^on Ifo tjie 
Leur-nir.f;; Theory co'urne of trie previous year shov:ed no driur.'itic 
increacoc. Hov;ever in the . evalxiarions fron the non-token 
coijroe tv;o ritudents had rated the v;orkload as ^''nnre.?i.son:;hlL^'* 
ond nov.- had rat^^n the v/orklond as too light. In thr tok'^n 
co.^:dition students did sliti'htiy i::cjre total vork per stv:riont 
bi;t save four ratings of "too light a v;orkload" a:*:d no ratin^:s 
of "unreasonable". Of the ^0 stiudents in the Foinr ^:y5to:r. 
loarninrj course .five reached the bonus level of perfor::ancc 
v/hich required the student to do 25% no re v:ork than that 
reqv.ired for a ^rrade of "A". In addition student r'atinn"- 
of the course ond the professor v;ere up 21% over the previourj 
non-point system teaching of the same course. 

It is apparent that even given the bias inliererit in any 
procedure in v;hich th*-: expori menter ioid the teaohor are the 
sar.e person that drai:iatic changes in stud en'; pcrf orii.ance .and 
attitude v;ere found. Pur(^p.o:* use of Point' systcjins has tended 
to conrirr,'] the effectiveness of tiie point systeiT.s. 

As with any ?:ev; teaohin!^ technique initial sysot^ras do 
req^uire some "dobugsin^" . Iiraortant probler.is included tondanciou 
of students to minirdae fcmial v/ritnn work in favor of other 
typos of efforts 3 too groat demands on insti'uctor ti;j;o to 
adiTiikaister the system, and ne^jativcly conditioned attitudes 
of soj;ie students. Hovjovor because of the systematic nal:uro 
of the point system it is possible to solve man;y of t:n-se 
problems in an e>rporinoatJjl fromcv/ork by cnreful shiftin;-; 
of the po:bit contii*;r;onciee. ?or eicaviule: v/ritt^n v/ork crui 
be inorear.ed by bfith minimal roquire.Vjnt:-. for high grades and 
by altering the reward contingoncies, drains on instructor 
time ctm be mitigated by rewarding students for assisting in 
grading, and initial hesitancy c-\n be often ovorome by offeri:i>: 
j.arge rewards for doing work during the first two weeks of tht^ 
quarter. .... 



In rcsoiu :.o t^^jo prevfdc-nt. ojiti-coriavioia3t l)ia::. ot \:rxs.y 
:?t4j;rloni;s diiiicucnions oZ the actual freedor. or choice arid 
encouraserrient of creative ef fort a.s v;ell as the oh^ccr.ivity of 
point .-irysi.amG con holj> produce Ziore oalaiiced iT'tr.denu attitudes. 

In short I believe tliat my resfjarcli v/ith point i.y:::.ten:t' 
for collece t-^'achins ruf:;rest that £iuch sy^>teir:^5 offer cu- 
'Vff-ct:ive, uraotici^ method to Improve r^tudent rerfor:nanc:e, 
i;nc attiti:des. Ii: i-jd'.3ition ohey provide a col-orent -r.erinc 
by \.'hich. stude.nl; crcat;iv:'.-!-:y oiid Init.ative c:-.Ji t o : rcKardod and 
trioy reduce tLfc pT.T<rf;};Gor'« reliance on punislisicnt contir/soiicios 
to rjocivate student:?:. ; 

1) Keller, ?. S., "Goodby Teacher...", Journal of Ar».^lied ; 
Behavior Analysis , 1963, 1, 79-90.; 

2) Malott, E. V/.. Continrcency Manarencnt in Sd^ication , : 
(Second Edition), 19?2, rSehaviordeiia, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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'TA;;Li:; I, V/ork outputs of 'HqX^tl aiid iCon--oken Co"par;itivo 

Ah:;:r,'d ieh.'ivior Courses. All nu~bers represent avera-^jes/ooUdoit . 

ir (iror:-Poir-t syste:a)= -^C, I\ CPoint Syste:ri)= 5'^. 

NO::-?OINT POINT 
Artie lor: Po^-id 17.6 26.1 

?\'i::A -['riT) Do.yr: 2.7 4.9 

A-^r:.-..! Obr:ervat ions 5-9 15.1 

.■v'-.'cor'coa 



'P:ny:rr: Ti;r;iod In 3-9 2.4 

Ct^Kiont Inito.tive/ .$ 1.$ 

0 ■! .. t i Yf; Ir;r)U t r. 



?otal '.-/ork Units 50.4 49.8 



TA3LS 2, Student Responses (as percentages) to a ^tandardir.ed 
Prnf osGor/Course Evaluation Porm. 



EVALUATION QUESTION NON-POINT POINT 
Coifi.-.Mrnication Ability 

i:.>:cellant 1$ f58 

Good 85 42 

Poor to Bad 05 00 

Gla;:r: Rroodom 

Enco u r age s 81 1 00 

Allov/s 19 00 

Other 00 00 

''^la.si-.room Orp^anization 

Alwa7/s Good 10 65 

Usually Good 61 55 

Confu.sing 26 04 

Terrible 05 00 

Prof or::; or as InsiDiration 

Inspired beyond lioquired 15 

Greater Appreciation 57 58 

Interest Maintained 20 10 

Interest Lower or lost 10 04 

L'[' i'ective use of A-V Aids 

Yes ■ 80 100 

Was Profos.'-.or Concerned ? 

Very " 54 85 

Moderately ^6 I? 

V/as Px.'of essor Fair ? 

Yes 85 100 
Is tiie Professor. « « 

Very Valuable 56 * 85 

Valuable ^ I7 



